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I merely wanted to point out that the chronology recently postulated by Talageri 
in his book is at variance with the one derived on the basis of astronomical methods. So, 
it was not a treatise, but only a brief report. The details were kept to the barest minimum. 
But, Talageri explodes with a scathing attack with some very strong language. He 
proclaims, ‘this “astronomy” business has gone very far in derailing other more 
serious and rational methods of chronological analysis,’ and it is time one takes a 
hard look at the whole subject.’ He presents a summary of my paper, and then resulting 
from his examination of the paper a three-point thesis regarding credibility of my 
conclusions (which he thinks he has destroyed completely.). Then he presents a 
summary of his own chronology with additional clarifications. The three-point thesis only 
exposes his own prejudices regarding astronomical methods. 

Talageri’s opening comment 

“The very first fact is that the RgVeda does not contain a single definite 
reference to the positions of the stars in the sky at any particular point of time, 
which would be useful in deriving any absolute date: not only is there no actual 
reference whatsoever to any equinox at any of the stars or constellations named by 
Achar, but even the very stars and constellations or naksatras named by him 
(krttika,ardra,prosthapada, uttaraphalguni, mrgaSiras and punarvasu) 
are not mentioned even once not only in the hymns cited by him, but anywhere at all 
in the whole of RgVeda (though the last named word, in its literal sense, occurs as 
an epithet of Indra and Soma in one verse). Nor does the word bha@drapada occur 
even once in the whole of the RgVeda. How then does Achar (or, for that matter, do 
any of his predecessors, Tilak, Jacobi, Law or Sengupta) derive such definite and 
concrete dates from specific astronomical positions?” 


Talageri’s statement is just a red herring, reminiscent of the objections raised by 
Whitney and Thibaut against Tilak and Jacobi in the days gone by. Talageri is totally 
wrong when he proclaims, “but even the very stars and constellations or naksatras 
named by him (krttikad,ardra,prosthapada, uttaraphalguni, mrgaSiras and 
punarvasu) are not mentioned even once not only in the hymns cited by him, but 
anywhere at all in the whole of RgVeda .” 

It is a myth that only a handful of naksatras are mentioned in RgVeda, while 
Taittiriya Samhita , Taittiriya Brahmana, and Atharvvaveda carry the complete list of 
27/28 naksatras, and the complete set of naksatras may not even be known to RgVeda. 
This myth forms the basis of Talageri’s statement that Arttika etc. are not mentioned 


anywhere in the whole of RgVeda. I have shown else where (Electronic Jour. Vedic 
studies, 6, 2, 2000 and Proc, WAVES conf. July 28-30, 2000) that the complete set of 


naksgatras is available in RgVeda. The clue is that there is a presiding deity for each 
nakgatra and the naksatra can be denoted either by its own name or by the deity 


representing it. That it was a common practice to denote naksatras by their deities is 
demonstrated by a verse from rgvedanga jyotisa: 

jau dra gah khe Sve ahi ro sa 

cin mii snyah sii ma dha nah | 

re mr ghia sva apo ajah kr syo 

ha jye stha iti rksa@ lingaih || (RVJ 14), 
This verse lists the naksatras at the end of parvas. Each naksatra is indicated by a single 
letter, either the first letter or the last letter of its own name, (ro for rohini, jau for 
aSvayujau) or by the first letter or the last letter of the deity representing it(apah for 
piurvasadha, or ma for aryama representing uttaraphalguni). 
There is another verse in RVJ where there is a list of naksatras at the beginning of 
ayanas, given entirely by the names of deities: 

vasustvasta bhavo ajasca 

mitrah sarpo a§vinau jalam | 

dhata kasca ayanadyahsca 

arthapancama bhastu rtuh || (RVJ9) 
Here every deity stands for a nakgsatra, for example vasu (for Sravistha), tvasta (for 
citra) etc. No body can question the authenticity of vedanga jyotisa as an astronomical 
work. Therefore here the list of deities can only represent the list of naksatras. Now the 
deities for krttika, ardra, prosthapada, uttaraphalguni, mrgasiras and punarvasu are, 
respectively agni, rudra, ajeakapat, bhaga, soma and aditi. These are listed in :RgVeda 
(V. 51): agnih svastaye | ..svasti no rudrah| .. svasti na indraScagni§ca svasti no adite 
krdhi | etc...It is made abundantly clear that it is the nakgsatras that are being referred to 
here, by svasti pantham anusamcarema siryadcandramasaviva, referring to the path of the 
sun and the moon, the ecliptic. One naksgatra is explicitly mentioned: svati pathye revati. 
In fact, as discussed in my papers referred to, the deities of all the naksatras and more 
occur in this single sikta. This destroys the myth that krttika etc are not mentioned 


anywhere in RgVeda. The deities of naksatras are mentioned in innumerable places in 
RgVeda. There are some minor variant readings for the names as well as the deities in the 


Vedic literature, (pardon my using bh@drapada instead of prothapada. | took that 


directly from Jacobi.), but it will be clear in the particular context which naksatra is 
meant. So much for Talageri’s assertion that they are not mentioned even once in the 
whole of RgVeda. They are found all over the place. 


The ritual of yajna was fundamental to the Vedic society and astronomy had a 
primary role in determining the proper times for the performance of the rituals. This 
meant not only knowing the full moon and new moon days, but equinoxes and solstices. 


The Brahmana texts are the ones which are the most appropriate texts to consult 
regarding the details of equinoxes and solstices and other requirements for performing the 


rituals and not RgVeda. However, the rcas of RgVeda are used in the various rituals and 
the Brahmana texts also give the ‘viniyoga’ of the rcas. The occurrence of the vernal 
equinox in punarvasu, ardra, rohini,krttika etc are discussed in detail on the basis of 
Aitareya, Kaushitaki, Taittiriya, and §atapatha Brahmana and other texts by Tilak, 


Jacobi, Sengupta, and more recently by Frawley, Rajaram and others. Information 
regarding the original references and details of interpretation can be obtained by referring 
to these authors. 

Talageri’s comments about the methodology 


Regarding the particular solar eclipse referred to in RgVeda siikta V.40, Sengupta 
has discussed this eclipse in detail and a fine exposition has been given by Prof. K. V. 
Sharma. The particular characteristics and why one particular eclipse fits those 
characteristics have been well explained by these two authors. 


Extensive discussion about rbhus and vrsadkapi are available in the works of 
Tilak and Jacobi, and examined in detail by Law in connection with the objections raised 
by Whitney and Thibaut. There is no point in repeating these arguments and reference 
can be made to original works. 
Talageri’s comments about the dog in RgVeda and the identification with Sirius and 
Procyon 

He says, “These interpretations fail to notice that the identification of these 
stars as dogs is a feature of western astronomy (Latin canis=dog) Did ancient Indian 
astronomers also identify these stars as dogs; and if so, what is the evidence that 
they did so far back as the RgVedic period? Even assuming for the purpose of 
argument, that they did so, these interpretations involve a chain of assumptions: 
first, that the composers of the RgVeda identified these stars as dogs; second, that 
any reference to a dog or dogs in the hymns is automatically a reference to these 
stars and third, that any assumed reference to these stars or to any other star is 
automatically an astronomical statement to the effect that the star started the 
equinoctical year or something of a similar nature” 


RgVeda (10. 14.11) refers to the two dogs: 

yau tau §vanau yama raksitarau caturaksau pathiraksi nrcaksasau || 

Taittiriya Brahmana (1.1.2) refers to the legend of the kalakanjas: 
“kalakanja vai namasura asan\ te suvargaya lokaya agnimacinvanta | purusa 
istakamupddadhat purusa istakam | sa indro brahmano bruvana istakamupadhatta | 
esa mecitra nameti | te suvagam lokamaprarohan | sa indra istakamavrhan | 
tevakiryanta | ta irnavabhayobhavan | dvavudapatatam | tau divyau $vanavabhavatam | 
The kalakanja asuras were performing a ritual with the desire of attaining svarga but were 
duped by Indra who appeared in the form of a brahmana. The last two sentences say that 
the two, which went up became divine dogs, clearly refer to stars. AtharvaVeda refers to 
a celestial dog and three god-like stars in the sky: 
§uno divyasya yanmahastend te havisa vidhema || ye trayah kadlakanja divi deva 
ivasritah || tansarvanvha itaye || (AV 6.80.2-3) 

Dikshit clearly points out that “There are two star clusters on either side of 
the Milky Way...... known as Canis Major and Canis Minor in European 
astronomy...It seems these two clusters are the two dogs mentioned in the Vedas” 


Contrary to what Talageri states, these interpretations by Indian astronomers have not 
failed to notice the similarity to the feature of Western astronomy. One should not be so 
surprised that the names of stars are the same as those of Western astronomy. There are 


other cases of stars and asterisms, which are identical in name both in the ancient Indian 
astronomy and Western astronomy: For example, the Great Bear (Ursa Major) of 


Western astronomy is the same as the saptarsi and §atapatha brahmana (2.1.2.4) notices 
that the saptarshis were known as bears in ancient times: 

saptarsinu ha sma vai purarksa ityacaksate || 
The celestial boat (Argo Navis of Western astronomy) is praised in the RgVeda (10. 
63.10) 


daivim navam svaritramanagasamasravantima ruhema svastaye || 
Thus the ancient Indian astronomers did recognize ‘dog’ stars and in specific cases, there 
was a correspondence to equinoctical occurrence. Indian scholars have not ignored the 
mythologies of other nations, and a reference to Tilak’s work will make it clear that he 
discusses the Greek and Iranian mythologies as well. 

Talageri’s second comment: 

Talageri derides the use of Planetarium Software “the latest and most modern, 
sophisticated and scientific means of investigation and analysis: computer software!” 
and provides a suggestive accounting analogy for the verification process. The 
advantages and limitations of the Planetarium software have already been discussed in 
my early paper (On exploring the Vedic sky with modern computer software, Electronic 
Jour, Vedic Studies, 5-2, 1999). It is not that it is any more ‘scientific’ than the methods 
of Sengupta, but the use of the software makes it as easy as the touch of a mouse, brings 
the astronomical analysis to anybody who is interested, not just the specialist trained in 
astronomy and makes fantastic visual representation of the sky. The sky map of two dog 
stars on the same meridian pointing to south is quite impressive which the mathematical 
analysis of Sengupta cannot provide. 

I accept that I should have made a better correlation with the text and the figures 
and I apologize for it. 

Any analysis of RgVeda for historical or any other purposes must necessarily 
involve some interpretation on the part of analyzer. It is Talageri’s opinion that the 
astronomical references used by me are simply periodic events and not events of special 
note. In fact, the same type of comments can be made about Talageri’s approach too. 
Take the case of the DaSarajna battle, given by Talageri himself. He considers it 
historical, but (not withstanding the fact that I agree with him on this point), other 
scholars consider it a battle between Aryan invaders and Non-Aryan natives, or a battle 
between Shudra and Kshtriya kings, or a skirmish between Harappan merchants and river 
pirates or something not in the physical plane at all. Some might even argue that 
Talageri’s (more serious and rational method of ? ) analysis is fictional and not warranted 
by the hymns themselves, just as he is representing the astronomical information. 
Naksatra s constitute the hall mark of ancient Indian astronomy and form its very 


foundation. If one starts with the assumption that Arttika, punarvasu etc are not found in 
RgVeda, then one would not find in RgVeda, any credible astronomical event either. The 
dismissal of such astronomical references as fictitious or non-existent is a no-brainer. 
Talageri’s third point 

Talageri would accept only those astronomical references which he calls are 
‘genuine’ and expressed in ‘straight terms’ and not ‘cryptic’. The probability of such a 


thing happening is practically zero, especially when one considers the non-acceptance of 
even the occurrence of naksatras in RgVeda 
Conclusions 

I have shown that the premise of Talageri’s rejection of the astronomical methods 
(computer software based or not) that RgVeda contains no reference to krttika etc. and 
hence the reference to astronomical events is fictitious or non-existent is wrong. There is 
a discrepancy between his chronology and the chronology based on astronomical 
methods, the latter giving a higher chronology. Talageri has stated his points as I have, 
mine. I do not wish to continue this “you said’ ‘I said’ train any further and consider this 
closed. I accept his personal note that this discussion is all in an academic spirit. 
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